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The Structure of This Study 



this research project analyzes attitudes toward language study 
which have been significant in journals published by NCTE since 
1912. The emphasis is on articles from the English Journal. 



the objective is to clarify the issues in evaluating new de- 
velopments in the study of language as to their relevance to the 
language arts classroom. Only materials relevant to language 
and the teaching of language are included in the study. 



each writer deals with a chronological period. Each period wit- 
nessed development in ideas on language and the teaching of 
language. As a unit, the book gives us a comprehensive picture 
of this development to the present. 
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RESEARCH REPORT NO. 4 



is another in the series designed to bring significant studies to the 
attention of the profession. The special contribution of this monograph 
is the perspective it brings to a problem truly vexing to hosts of teach- 
ers of English. Progress in the study and teaching of language has 
been rapid, and many busy teachers have been left behind. Professor 
McDavid notes in his introduction, “Within my lifetime I have seen 
as great changes in our knowledge of language as in our knowledge of 
the ultimate constituents of matter— and changes with as great and 
terrible potentialities for the human race.” This monograph is a docu- 
mentation of that statement. 

This group of historical studies, carried out by graduate students 
of Professor McDavid at the University of Chicago, is a departure 
from the kinds of research reported in the preceding three mono- 
graphs, two of which reported analytical studies, the other a combina- 
tion of case study and analytical research. In education, historical 
research has not enjoyed recently the prestige of analytical and experi- 
mental research. Yet the kind of collection and interpretation of data 
illustrated in these studies is at the heart of research. There is an 
important fringe benefit in publication of this monograph: scholars 
who direct graduate students may give renewed thought to groups of 
related studies such as this in which the total scope is too great for 
one thesis or dissertation. 

It is important to note that the authors studied attitudes rather 
than the attitude of the NCTE toward language. In such a huge 
organization an attitude is impossible. The researchers found, as I 
knew they would since I edited an NCTE journal for nine years, a 
diversity of attitudes toward language and the teaching of language. 
And yet they did not find chaos. Directions of progress are clearly 
evident. 
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No matter to what extent the future may bring a further explosion 
of knowledge in the study and teaching of language, perspective on 
the present situation is valuable. "A momentary stay against confusion” 
was vital to Robert Frost and may be to most of the rest of us. 



Dwight L. Burton 

Chairman, Committee on Research 
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Introduction 

Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 



Early in 1959, while editing the abridgment of Mencken’s The 
American Language, I noticed a sharp discrepancy between some of 
the attitudes toward language attributed to the NCTE in the past 
and those manifested in die activities and publications of the NCTE 
as I knew it. Consequently when Mr. Lightner, then a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Chicago, wished to do a Master’s essay on 
American English, I suggested that he trace the evolution of the 
attitude of the Council as expressed in its publications, notably the 
English Journal. When he discovered, inevitably, that he could deal 
with only a part of the evidence before the quarter ended, he decided 
to treat the decade and a half preceding World War II. Although this 
division was more or less arbitrary, it was justified by the fact that 
1940 saw the appearance, under NCTE sponsorship, of Fries’ Ameri- 
can English Grammar. This work, which deserves serious rereading 
every few years by every conscientious teacher, has for rational 
observers effectively settled the basic problem of how to arrive at 
usage judgments, though disagreements continue about the status of 
certain items. 

Nearly five years passed before Mrs. Gawthrop undertook to 
survey the early history of Council attitudes; the following quarter 
Mrs. Meyers and Miss Russell brought the history down to 1963. By 
that time, it was obvious that others— scholars, teachers, and laymen 
alike— might profit as I had done from the historical perspective these 
papers provide. They appear essentially as composed, with such 
obvious editorial modifications as the removal of duplications and the 
addition of a few explanatory footnotes. Any lapses in this part of the 
task may be laid at my door; any merits in the presentation belong to 
the authors. 



II 

For many laymen— and even for some professional educators— the 
intense reexamination of the nature and aims and achievements of 
American education began in October 1957, with the successful 
launching of Sputnik I. The shock of realizing that Russian technology 
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2 AN EXAMINATION OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 

was as sophisticated as ours not only made legislative bodies (espe- 
cially the federal government) more generous to education but made 
the public more receptive to reappraisals of the American educational 
system, notably the various Conant reports. But, concerned primarily 
with science and technology and with the replenishment of our intel- 
lectual elite, this Sputnik-shock had little direct impact on the prob- 
lems of the English teacher. These problems, however, were soon 
dramatized by the difficulties in overcoming the effects of segregation 
and discrimination, South and North, especially by the difficulties in 
providing the Negroes of the urban slums with an education that 
would fit them for employment in something better than their tradi- 
tional but outmoded role of unskilled labor. Since a command of some 
variety of Standard English is necessary to clerical, sales, and man- 
agerial work, it was soon apparent that genuine integration could not 
be achieved until better programs, beginning in kindergarten or 
earlier, were devised for teaching English to those whose social 
dialects were sharply divergent from the standard. And at the same 
time the entire English program in the schools came under severe if 
generally sympathetic scrutiny. 

In this period of reexamination there have been widely divergent 
attitudes toward the descriptive study of current English. Some 
literary scholars still see no place for this study in the program of 
either undergraduate or graduate majors in college, let alone in the 
schools; some innovators would make it the keystone of the school 
program and of freshman English— and point to impressive success; 
some frightened souls see in the descriptive (or “structural”) linguists 
a subversive force that would overthrow all standards. This last group 
has been particularly vocal since the publication of Webster’s Third 
New International Dictionary in 1961 — itself a shock of discovery for 
adherents to the genteel tradition of belles lettres. Under the best of 
circumstances one could have anticipated some repercussions from the 
attempt to make the largest American dictionary reflect changes in 
the language, especially in the standard language, and in the society 
in which that language is used. A series of minor tactical errors on the 
part of the Merriam Company— ranging from the omission of conven- 
tional capitalization and the lack of typographical variety in compli- 
cated entries to promotional releases that exaggerated the unconven- 
tionality of citations— combined with acknowledgment of the influence 
of modern linguistics, gave plenty of ammunition to those who had 
never understood linguistics, to those who had seen their control of 
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INTRODUCTION 



traditional foreign language departments threatened by the new meth- 
ods associated with linguistics, and to those who had been cava- 
lierly brushed aside by linguists displaying the bumptiousness that 
often goes with new and unaccustomed power. A good deal of the 
adverse criticism of the Third is devoted to the thesis that “structural 
linguists” are responsible for all the deficiencies in the speech and 
writing of the younger generation. That this thesis is absurd, that the 
small group of structural linguists has never been in a position to 
exercise so much influence, that the Merriam dictionary on balance 
has had a favorable reception, that linguistics— the serious and sys- 
tematic study of language— is flourishing, will not bring this criticism 
to a halt. And of course the disagreements among linguists are often 
discouraging to the layman or teacher who would prefer simple rules 
that can be applied mechanically. 

Here the history of the Council— spanning only a small part of 
the time in which Western education has been committed to teaching 
effective use of the vernacular languages— shows us that our con- 
temporary problems are old and familiar. New discoveries and inven- 
tions, a growing complexity of technology, and a rising standard of 
living have repeatedly created a demand for new kinds of scientists 
and engineers and technicians, and pressures to incorporate their 
training into the educational system. The demand for unskilled labor 
has steadily declined; that for skilled specialists has increased. As 
simple work has become more complicated, the need for greater lit- 
eracy and for better written communication has burgeoned. As the 
school population and the number of years in attendance have grown, 
ever larger proportions of those in the classroom have come from 
homes where the traditional values of humanistic education are of 
little importance, where even the standard language is a foreign idiom. 
To cope with the new situation created by the new clientele, especially 
in high school and college, new theories of language analysis have been 
introduced; old theories of grammar and usage— not to mention meth- 
ods of applying those theories— have been continually reexamined in 
the light of new evidence and of insights provided by other disciplines. 
And each such reexamination has been greeted with charges that the 
innovators were in favor of abandoning all standards and letting any- 
thing go. It is amusing to note that this last counsel has never been 
seriously offered by any linguist— as effective as it might be if it stood 
a serious chance of acceptance. As observers of their culture and 
participants in it, linguists are aware that the ability to use the stand- 
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4 AN EXAMINATION OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 

ard language is a prerequisite for many kinds of educational, eco- 
nomic, and social opportunities. No one has ever insisted on the need 
for standards more vigorously than has C. C. Fries, to choose an 
obvious example. 



III 

Here, it seems, is a good place to lay the ghost of the old contro- 
versy over ‘’prescriptive” and “descriptive” grammar. The dichotomy 
is false. To paraphrase Milton, all education is prescriptive by defini- 
tion. But, taking an analogy from medicine, the person giving a pre- 
scription should be aware of what he is prescribing and why he is 
prescribing it. A more accurate description of the language— its struc- 
ture, permutations, and variations— will ultimately be reflected in 
more effective prescriptive work in the classroom. But it is one thing 
to describe a language, another to translate that description into a 
pedagogically viable framework, a third to apply it effectively to the 
everyday assignments in composition and literature. Not everyone can 
play all three roles; and of those who can, not everyone knows how to 
keep the roles distinct. Improvement in teaching the use of the English 
language, and the understanding of how the great writers have used 
it, will demand close and prolonged cooperation among all sorts and 
conditions of people— theoretical linguists, scholars in all aspects of 
English linguistics, textbook writers, publishers’ editors, methods 
teachers, and particularly the English teachers in the elementary 
classrooms. 

IV 

Two final deductions may be made from the historical evidence 
provided in these essays. 

First, throughout the history of the Council the most serious and 
distinguished students of the English language have been well repre- 
sented in the English Journal, College English, Elementary English, 
and most recently College Composition and Communication. If indi- 
vidual editors have varied in their attitudes toward particular kinds of 
articles, in the long run all schools of linguistics have been represented. 

Second, if the study of language is a science, it will not be the 
same tomorrow as it was yesterday. Within my lifetime I have seen 
as great changes in our knowledge of language as in our knowledge 
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INTRODUCTION 5 

of the ultimate constituents of matter— and changes with as great and 
terrible potentialities for the human race. To the destructive poten- 
tialities of the latter knowledge, the former opposes its creative ones. 
Doubtless each competing school of linguists will yield a little in the 
future dialogue, to build a new syncretism from which other theo- 
retical advances and practical applications may arise. The history of 
the Council shows that as scholars learn more about the English lan- 
guage, the classroom teachers will be ready to put that knowledge to 
use. 
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1911-1929 

Betty Gawthrop 



In 1910 a study conference was convoked by the National Educa- 
tion Association to try to find some solutions to the problems caused 
by the then newly instituted Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English for colleges. When, in the course of their study, this group 
discovered that except for some local organizations and an occasional 
temporary committee or conference with nationwide participation, 
the teachers of English in this country were not organized in any way 
that would be of specific value and interest to them in their profession, 
the study conference set about to bring such an organization into 
being. Thus it was that in December 1911 the first meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English was held, and the organization 
expressed as its purpose the “increased effectiveness of school and 
college work in English.” The English Journal was to serve as a “clear- 
ing house of experience and opinion for teachers” and as a means of 
reporting to members on the regular meetings of the NCTE. 

Although the most immediate concern of die new NCTE was 
with the problems of preparing students to meet the new Uniform 
Entrance Requirements, the teaching of English in its various aspects 
—literature, drama, oral and written composition, journalism, gram- 
mar and punctuation, along with professional concern for teaching 
conditions, standards of measurement, professional training, and social 
applications of language and literature, indeed all matters related to 
the teaching of English— came under the early scrutiny and study of 
the NCTE at meetings and in the English Journal. 

In the beginning the attitude of the members of the NCTE toward 
language appears to have been one of surprising unanimity. Both in 
what was to be taught (the rules of the textbooks were unchallenged) 
and in the method of teaching (memorizing the rules and repetitious 
drill in using them, often referred to as “habit formation”) there was 
such solid agreement that virtually no discussion of them was con- 
sidered necessary. There were only two problems in teaching language 
that came under discussion in the early days of the NCTE. One of 
these was the disturbance caused by advocates of various simplified 
spelling systems, and the resultant confusion in the minds of teachers 
and pupils as to the proper spelling to use. Although this problem 


















8 AN EXAMINATION OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 

was discussed at length in several early articles, and the NCTE 
appointed a committee to investigate the problem and make recom- 
mendations, the issue disappeared from discussion within a few years 
as English teachers resigned themselves to traditional spelling and 
focused their attention instead on the suddenly mushrooming problem 
of grammar. 

The Other problem in teaching language was that of the lack of 
a uniform grammatical nomenclature. This problem was itself caused 
by the existence of two somewhat incompatible bases for the concepts 
of grammatical structure. One was a wholesale application of Latin 
grammatical rules (even to teaching “case” of nouns) called “the old 
reliance upon form,” and the second was a newer lexical concept of 
syntax, described as “strengthening the conception of English grammar 
as the science of thought-relationships.” 1 It was felt that a uniform 
terminology would eliminate confusion and greatly facilitate the 
teaching of grammar. One of the first working committees formed by 
the NCTE was the Committee on Grammatical Terminology. This 
committee was instructed to draw up “a list of grammatical terms in 
accordance with the principles of necessity, scholarly accuracy and 
economy.” 2 The general satisfaction with the textbook rules made it 
possible for the committee to draw up a list of uniform nomenclature 
describing English language and syntax. The list was submitted to the 
NCTE and accepted in 1913. 

Practice in using correct grammar was secured through both 
written and oral composition. And oral composition introduced an- 
other problem which vexed many members of the NCTE— that of 
securing correct pronunciation, clear articulation, and “well-placed 
voice.” British Received Pronunciation was considered the approved 
standard, and many pages of early issues of the English Journal were 
given over to discussion of means of achieving this ideal. It was con- 
sidered to be the duty of English teachers to drill students in correct 
pronunciation as well as correct grammar, and dialectal pronunciations 
were condemned as “speech defects.” 3 

During these early years, excepting those minor areas of uncer- 
tainty concerning grammatical terminology and spelling, the corpus 

1 Cyrus Lauron Hooper, “Grammar for Teachers,” English Journal, 1 (January 
1912), 62. 

•“Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting,” EJ, 2 (January 1913), 44. 

•Claudia E. Crumpton, “Better Speech Week at Montevallo,” EJ, 5 (January 
1916), 569. 
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1911-1929 9 

of knowledge about language appeared to the NCTE as certain, 
definite, fixed, precise, and eminently teachable by rules and thorough 
drill. An article in the English Journal in 1916 stated that “the rules 
of English composition are quite as logical and quite as easily ex- 
plained, and consequently imitated, as are the rules of mathematics.” 4 
However, this happy state of affairs was not to continue unchal- 
lenged. In 1917 an article appeared which commented on the presence 
of a number of dialects in England besides the Received Standard and 
on their historical antiquity. The author defended the use of both 
British and American dialectal pronunciations and asserted that 
American speech is not just a degraded or plebian form of British 
speech but a separate offshoot and quite as acceptable as British pro- 
nunciations. 6 This lone protest was apparently largely ignored, how- 
ever, and a wave of enthusiasm for “Better Speech Week” swept the 
NCTE. This movement had originated in Montevallo, Alabama, the 
year before. It was patterned after “Better Babies Week,” “Fashion 
Week,” and similar festivities of the time. Its aim was to improve 
speech through such devices as posters, parades, newspaper articles, 
student elections of classmates who used the best speech, and short 
skits of the type in which “Mr. Dictionary” defeats the villain “ain’t.” 
Other regions of the country seized upon the idea, and Better Speech 
Week became something of a national phenomenon for the next ten 
or twelve years with the NCTE serving as a clearing house for infor- 
mation, suggestions, and materials for posters, slats, parades, and 
contests as methods of improving and correcting speech. Enthusiasm 
ran high at first, and, lacking objective measurements, there was a 
perhaps inflated evaluation of the results obtained. “With us, it seems 
now only a matter of time until Alabama does her part toward making 
American speech truly pure and beautiful.” 6 Other organizations 
joined with the NCTE in this effort, and a National Speech League, 
among other efforts, devised the following pledge for children: 

I love the United States of America. I love my country’s flag. 

I love my country’s language. I promise: 

1. That I will not dishonor my country’s speech by leaving off 
the last syllable of words. 

‘Paxton Simmons, “Coddling in English,” EJ, 5 (December 1916), 664. 

B Fred Newton Scott, “The Standard of American Speech,” EJ, 6 (January 
1917), 1-11. 

"Claudia E. Crumpton, “Speech Betterment in Alabama,” EJ, 6 (February 
1917), 96-102. 
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10 AN EXAMINATION OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 

2. That I will say a good American “yes” and “no” in place of 
an Indian grunt “um-hum” and “nup-um” or a foreign “ya” 
or “yeh” and “nope.” 

3. That I will do my best to improve American speech by 
avoiding loud rough tones, by enunciating distinctly, and 
by speaking pleasantly, clearly and sincerely. 

4. That I will learn to articulate correctly as many words as 
possible during the year. 7 

The American Speech Committee suggested that teachers attach a list 
of 365 frequently mispronounced words to the pledge card. With time 
a more candid appraisal of results of Better Speech Week brought 
disenchantment, and finally in 1929 the NCTE announced in an edi- 
torial in the English Journal that since so many teachers felt the efforts 
disproportionate to any real accomplishment, the movement was being 
abandoned. 

Meanwhile, subscribers to the English Journal began to see an 
occasional article suggesting approaches to language study other than 
the customary drill. An article in 1917 by a doctor suggested that 
kinaesthesia might be useful in helping children learn how to articulate 
the various sounds of the language. 8 

In 1918 an article by George Philip Krapp noted that some of the 
textbook rules appeared to be at wide variance with language both 
in speech and writing and went on to suggest that research in pho- 
netics and facts about American speech might be more productive 
than dogmatic concentration on textbook “ideals or aspirations for 
speech.” 9 

This article was followed by another that same year by S. A. 
Leonard stating that too much time was spent in teaching “insignifi- 
cant conventions of wording and idiom” when many of the expressions 
condemned as incorrect were in fact listed as colloquially accepted in 
Murray’s New English Dictionary. Leonard felt that teachers’ time 
could be better spent with pupils in concentrating on more important 
matters like organization of ideas and “coherent, solid constructions 
in both sentences and themes.” 10 He, like Krapp in the earlier article, 



7 Katharine Knowles Robbins, “The Chicago Speech Survey,” EJ, 7 (March 
1918), 175. 

8 James Sonnett Greene, “Kinaesthesia, a New Aid to the Teaching of Speech,” 
EJ, 6 (April 1917), 248-253. 

°George Philip Krapp, “The Improvement of American Speech,” EJ, 7 
(February 1918), 87-97. 

l0 Sterling Andrus Leonard, “Old Purist Junk,” EJ, 7 (May 1918), 295-302. 
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1911-1929 11 

suggested that research in actual usage might reveal important differ- 
ences between textbooks and speech and that the speech usage might 
be considered respectable instead of being condemned out of hand as 
incorrect. 

Then in 1919 the English Journal published an article which dis- 
cussed linguistics and advantages which could be gained by teaching 
linguistics— particularly history, structure, and usage— in high schools 
and colleges. The idea was so new that the author of the article felt 
it necessary to define the term linguistics in some detail and to suggest 
a fist of books which teachers could read to learn more about this new 
science. 11 The beginnings of a change in methodology were apparent 
about this time too. With cracks appearing in the edifice of traditional 
grammar, which had previously been regarded as unassailable, its 
twin structure, the system of drill and habit formation, came under 
attack too as writers began to advocate language teaching not as “a 
mental discipline” with strictly inflexible rules for grammar and pro- 
nunciation, but language regarded as a means of effective expression 
suitable to the occasion. A concern for teaching language as used in 
social situations was voiced, and experimental student-participation 
exercises for teaching language usage in various social settings were 
described in the English Journal. 

In November 1919 an article stated that the work of the NCTE 
Committee on Grammatical Terminology was obsolete already be- 
cause its list of terms had been based on the old “formal” rules derived 
from Latin, Greek, and German, and they did not fit modern English 
language needs. 12 But acceptance of the principle of usage was still 
a long way off. In 1920 thousands of schools and communities across 
the nation celebrated Better Speech Week with slogans, pledges, and 
parades, and an article in the English Journal summarizing the results 
ends with the puristic statement: “The path of linguistic righteousness 
is as steep and difficult as such straight and narrow paths are wont 
to be.” 13 

In October of 1920 W. P. Reeves 14 wrote an article in which he 
explained that study of historical linguistics revealed complete justi- 

“Ella Heaton Pope, “Linguistics as a Required Subject in College and 
in High School,” EJ , 8 (January 1919), 28-34. 

12 C. H. Ward, “The Next CGT Report,” EJ, 8 (November 1919), 519-526. 

13 H. G. Paul, “A Report on Better Speech Week,” EJ, 9 (April 1920), 194- 

200. 

14 W. P. Reeves, “Our Pragmatic Language,” EJ, 9 (October 1920), 431-439. 
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12 AN EXAMINATION OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 

fication for American English dialects and idioms, and went on to state 
that these dialectal forms and usages were natural, vigorous expres- 
sions of modem American life. The traditionalist viewpoint was easily 
the dominant one, however, and the Report of the Proceedings of the 
NCTE in the English Journal for 1920 shows this in an NCTE com- 
mittee report listing five basic areas to be covered in English courses. 
Among the five was "a thorough understanding of the grammar 
necessary to the mastery of the sentence and for the correction of cer- 
tain errors in accepted grammatical usage.” But the battle lines were 
drawn. A spate of articles decrying “middle class vulgarization of 
English,” and expressing fears that “standard American English in 
American democracy means a lowering of standards of speech,” as 
well as articles recommending ever more rigorous training in pro- 
nunciation in schools and earlier stress on grammar in the lower 
grades, reveals that the linguistic theories of usage in dialect and in 
grammatical structure were making impressions (albeit sometimes 
painful) on English teaching. More articles appeared pressing for ef- 
| fective present-day use of English rather than strict standards. The 

ratio of articles favoring traditional textbook grammar to those favor- 
ing linguistic principles was about 4 to 1 between 1920 and 1923. In 
November 1923 Kenneth D. Wright wrote that teaching syntax by 
intent (lexical meaning) was a more rational method than by verbal 
cues. 15 But in 1924 Otto Jespersen countered with an impressive article 
on teaching concrete phonetics and grammar as they are used. 16 

Linguistic scientific methods were indeed penetrating the tradi- 
tionalists’ camp, and in that same year, 1924, the English Journal pub- 
lished an article based upon a scientifically methodical study entitled 
“A Statistical Study of Current Usage in Punctuation,” 17 but the study 
was aimed at determining which “errors” occurred most often so that 
teachers could concentrate on correcting them. Another statistical 
study was published later that year concerning children’s errors in 
usage and capitalization. But on the other hand, an article printed that 
same year pointed out the value of newspapers and magazines for 
teaching English grammar, which was a long step toward the recogni- 



“Kenneth D. Wright, “The Rational Teaching of Syntax,” EJ, 12 (December 
1923), 689-692. 

“Otto Jespersen, “The Teaching of Grammar,” EJ, 13 (March 1924), 161-176. 

“Helen Ruhlen and S. A. Pressley, “A Statistical Study of Current Usage in 
Punctuation,” EJ, 13 (May 1924), 325-331. 
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tion of modern usage from the 1912 article which had deplored the 
effect of newspapers on students’ English. 

Statistical and objective studies of language increasingly received 
attention in the English Journal. In the 1925 volume “A Statistical 
Study of Children’s Errors i^ ^Sentence Structure” was followed shortly 
by a study of “The Relation of Intelligence to Vocabulary and Lan- 
guage Training.” In November of 1925, C. C. Fries challenged the 
entire system of textbook grammatical rules with an article entitled 
“What Is Good Grammar?” 18 in which he firmly stated that usage is 
the real basis of correctness. Immediately following the Fries article 
was one extolling original and expressive slang. 19 

In a 1926 article, W. A. Craigie 20 described the proposed Dic- 
tionary of American English on historical principles and concentrating 
on American usage. Telling of the vast amount of research that would 
be necessary, he urged scholars, students, and teachers to aid in col- 
lecting examples of American English usage. The NCTE noted this 
concern of its members with language usage by appointing a commit- 
tee to investigate the situation. It was instructed to investigate “what 
are the demands actually made upon the adult American today with 
respect to his use of language and what are the difficulties which he 
experiences.” Statistics were gathered throughout the nation by means 
of questionnaires, and a report 21 was submitted complete with charts 
and analyses which concluded by recommending that more teaching 
time should be devoted to effective use of language in activities of 
daily life such as conversations, interviews, and public speaking, with 
graphic representation of language taking a subordinate role. 

In 1927 S. A. Leonard and H. Y. Moffett published in the English 
Journal the results of an extensive survey they had made about current 
English usage. 22 For this study, they had asked a large number of well- 
educated, cultivated persons to rate the usage or nonusage of a num- 



“C. C. Fries, “What Is Good Grammar?” EJ, 14 (November 1925), 685-697. 

”R. W. Cowden, “Slanging English Words,” EJ, 14 (November 1925), 
697-706. 

*W. A. Craigie, “The Historical Dictionary of American English,” EJ, 15 
(January 1926), 12-23. 

“NCTE, “The Report of the Committee on Place and Function of English 
in American Life,” EJ, 15 (February 1926), 110-134. 

“S. A. Leonard and H. Y, Moffett, “Current Definitions of Levels in English 
Usage,” EJ, 16 (May 1927), 345. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 



ber of words and expressions dealt with in current grammar textbooks. 
The charts published revealed that many expressions regarded by text- 
books as correct were avoided by cultivated speakers as pedantic, and 
other expressions described in texts as incorrect were widely used by 
these same persons. English teachers were urged to examine their text- 
books in the light of these findings about current accepted usage and 
not to waste time trying to “correct errors” which by and large only 
textbooks and purists considered “bad grammar.” 

Following this report, a number of articles appeared in subsequent 
issues of the English Journal urging textbook revision, a liberal ap- 
proach to grammar, and usage as a criterion of acceptability. By 1929 
the new linguistic approach to language seemed fairly on the way to 
winning acceptance with members of the NCTE, for an article by 
C. C. Fries in the English Journal that year 23 devoted little space to 
urging teachers to consider using a linguistic approach to language 
but instead concentrated on more detailed suggestions as to what 
might actually be done. This article was followed by one by C. H. 
Matrauers entitled “A Corrective Language Program” which did not 
urge correction of speech to conform to any rules of grammar or arti- 
ficial style of pronunciation but instead suggested means by which 
language might be taught for mastery of socially useful forms to meet 
language needs of real fife. 

But probably the most decisive indication that linguistics had 
been accepted in the NCTE was a report by an NCTE committee in 
1929 which recommended that prospective English teachers should be 
trained in (1) elements of phonetics, (2) practice and use of phonetic 
notation, (3) elements of Old English and elements of Late Middle 
English, and (4) Modern English from a scientific linguistic point of 
view based upon living speech in vocabulary and dialects. 24 This re- 
port was an important stage in the growth of linguistic realism among 
the profession of English teachers. 



“C. C. Fries, “Educational Pressures and Our Problems,” EJ, 18 (January 
1929), 1-14. 

““Training in English Language for English Teachers: A First Report of 
the National Council’s Committee on English Language Courses in Colleges 
and Universities,” EJ (College Edition), 17 (December 1928), 825-835. The 
committee included Samuel Moore (chairman), Leo L. Rockwell, W. F. Bryan, 
C. C. Fries, J. S. Kenyon, T. A. Knott, R. L. Ramsay, and J. F. Royster. The 
significance of the report is found in Harold B. Allen, “Teacher Training in the 
English Language,” EJ (College Edition), 27 (May 1938), 422-430. 
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From its inception, and throughout the entire period under dis- 
cussion, the NCTE attitude toward language was one of an open- 
minded w illingn ess to listen to all viewpoints, to undertake investiga- 
tions when called for, and to make recommendations based upon their 
findings. 
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1930-1945 

C. Michael Lightner 

Late in 1929, the president of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, in an address before the Council’s annual convention, re- 
marked the diversity of opinion existent within the organization. “In 
grammar we still come to blows among ourselves over how much and 
how.” 1 Although recognizing the differences of opinion, she was able 
to generalize about the group as a whole: 

Our English Council has of recent years given great considera- 
tion to linguistics. Debate has waxed warm and newspaper head- 
lines have distorted intended meanings, but our stand as a group 
has been neither that of Swift nor the spelling reformers, but 
instead a wise recognition of conditions that exist, a study of 
the past as an aid to judgment on the present, and a wholesome 
readjustment to the shiftings which time inevitably brings. 3 

This generalization is no less true of the Council today than when 
Miss Inglis delivered it. In following the attitude of the NCTE 
toward language during the years 1930-1945 as it was expressed in the 
pages of the English Journal and through Council-sponsored publica- 
tions, I found that organization not only hospitable to change but 
anxious to discover the truth about language. 

In these years the pages of the English Journal were frequently 
given over to “enlightened” discussion of grammar, and more in- 
fluential perhaps, the National Council was responsible for the publica- 
tion of four major investigations of grammar. These fifteen years tend 
to fall into three stages in the development of a consistent attitude 
toward the study of grammar. The first stage is one of discovery, of 
growing awareness that the Standard English which was taught in the 
schools might not be consistent with that used by the “educated and 
intelligent” people of the country. S. A. Leonard’s Current English 
Usage was published in 1932, and the study expresses the tenor of 
the first stage. 3 From 1935 to 1940, the Council sponsored two publica- 



*Rewey Belle Inglis, “Retrospect and Prospect,” English Journal, 19 (January 
1930), 15. 

a Ibid., p. 17. 

*S. A. Leonard, Current English Usage, English Monograph No. 1 (Champaign, 
111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1932). 
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18 AN EXAMINATION OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 

tions. An Experience Curriculum in English 4 appeared in 1935, and 
Facts about Current English Usage 5 — an extension of the Leonard 
monograph-appeared in 1938. Expressing confidence in the liberal at- 
titude toward language, these studies preceded and foreshadowed the 
publication of American English Grammar by C. C. Fries. 6 An ex- 
amination of these major expressions of NCTE attitude supplemented 
by major articles appearing in the English Journal discloses the pro- 
gressiveness of the Council. 

The general attitude exemplified in the period from 1930 to 1935 is 
striking. Colloquialism is defended as “. . . vigorous, effective, worthy 
of respectful handling by wise teachers,” and the “hidden bond which 
will preserve the tang and vitality of the language through centuries 
to come.” 7 The split infinitive is justified on the grounds of meaning. 8 
English teachers are advised against being extreme purists and against 
overemphasizing trivialities. Liberality is urged in teaching usage with 
the warning: “What we are saying is tcrong may rapidly be becoming 
right.” 9 S. A. Leonard’s The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage 
1700-1800 appeared in 1930 and was praised in a principal review in 
the Journal for exposing the “baseless superstitions which most of the 
taboos in diction are.” 10 The work of Leonard tended to dominate the 
period from 1930 to 1935. Helen Rand, in an appeal for functional 
grammar, referred to his study in urging the abandonment of artificially 
imposed structures on the English language. In a paper read before 
the twentieth annual meeting of the NCTE, she spoke of the wasteful- 
ness of teaching transitive versus intransitive verbs and direct versus 
indirect objects. The study of grammar must be transferable to life 
situations, and “the parts of grammar which will not help in these 



4 W. W. Hatfield, An Experience Curriculum in English, English Monograph 
No. 4 (Champaign, 111.: NCTE, 1935). 

6 Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred Walcott, Facts about Current English 
Usage, English Monograph No. 7 (Champaign, 111.: NCTE, 1938). 

®C. C. Fries, American English Grammar (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1940). 

7 J. W. Sewell, “Colloquialism at the Bar,” EJ, 19 (March 1930), 196-200. 

8 Edgar Paul Hermann, “To Nicely Squelch a Proofreader,” EJ, 19 (March 
1930), 240-242. 

®E. R. Barrett, “English Usage for Teachers,” EJ, 19 (April 1930), 302-308. 

10 C. H. Ward, “The Dogma of ‘Correctness’ Exposed,” EJ, 19 (March 1930), 
i 244-245. 
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| 1930-1945 19 

1 places had better crawl out of the textbooks and lessons and go back 

I a century or two to the time when they died, and bury themselves.” 11 

I The first monograph published by the National Council was 

j Leonard’s Current English Usage. To the general public the study 

!, seemed extreme and in complete violation of the cherished stereotype 

of the English teacher. Members of the Council, however, had been 
adequately prepared for the study in view of the articles which had 
, appeared in the English Journal, notably by the earlier study of 

Leonard and Moffett, “Current Definitions in English Usage.” 12 Cur- 
rent English Usage was an extension of this earlier study, employ- 
ing the same methods and having the same purpose in view. 

A group of 229 judges, including linguistic specialists, editors, 
authors, businessmen, teachers of English and speech, were asked to 
rate a number of expressions and conventions of punctuation in light 
of their current use. The correlated results of the judges’ replies were 
a revelation, and Leonard urged a new definition of grammar as 
“something not final and static but merely the organized description 
of the actual speech habits of educated men. If these habits change, 
grammar itself changes, and textbooks must follow suit.” 13 The evi- 
dence was lucid and definite in favor of a general revision of the “laws” 
of grammar. From the body of the research Leonard was able to 
generalize that a number of usages entirely in accord with the textbook 
rules of formal grammars were avoided by careful speakers and 
writers because they were “pedantic or finical.” Among these were: the 
i use of the article an with certain words (such as historical ) beginning 

1 with h; the “strained avoidance” of the split infinitive; and the in- 

sistence upon a formal sequence of one’s in such phrases as “One is 
master of one’s destiny.” Certain expressions unequivocably con- 
demned by most handbooks were found to be nonetheless in frequent 
use by educated speakers: the reason why; none are; healthy for 
healthful; pretty good; the use of shall, will, should, would; try and; 
got to; the split infinitive; slow and other adjective forms used as 
adverbs, etc. Finally, formal grammar was found to be at fault in 



“Helen Rand, “Grammar through the Traffic,” EJ, 20 (October 1931), 552- 

562. 

“S. A. Leonard and H. Y. Moffett, “Current Definitions of Levels in English 
Usage,” EJ, 16 (May 1927), 345. 

“S. A. Leonard, Current English Usage, English Monograph No. 1 (Cham- 
paign, 111.: NCTE, 1932), p. 188. 
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20 AN EXAMINATION OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 

setting up rigid rules for the case of personal pronouns after to be and 
of the interrogative pronoun who. 

The publication of Leonard’s study was to start a new wave of 
articles in the English Journal urging the teachers of English to 
abandon the traditional approach to grammar and to welcome the 
findings of Leonard into their classrooms. The English teacher was 
asked to be a “liberal, not a purist or a pedant.” Utility was seen as the 
fundamental criterion in evaluating expressions. A word accepted by 
a large body of intelligent and educated people was useful. “In de- 
ciding whether to include a point in grammar or usage in his campaign 
for better speech and writing, a teacher should consider frequency of 
use and frequency, persistency, and social seriousness of errors.” 14 
Since the discrimination between shall and will is disregarded by many 
intelligent and educated people, the “misuse” of the words will not 
be socially serious. Shall and will, then, deserve an inconspicuous place 
in the English program. Students should be introduced to levels of 
usage, it was urged, in order to realize what may be right may also be 
wrong— right in ordinary conversation or an informal letter, but wrong 
in a formal essay. 15 In November of 1932 an editorial in the Journal 
encouraged the separation of colloquial terms from those considered 
| dialectual, obsolete, or slang. Current English Usage was cited in sup- 

| port of the argument that a colloquialism is far from incorrect in many 

situations. 16 

The question of what to do with “the great usefulness of the 
truth that has been almost buried under pedantry, and that now is 
fully displayed” in the Leonard report 17 occupied contributors to the 
English Journal through 1935. Prior to the study it could be said that 
“curriculum makers are unanimous in their desire to teach those ele- 
| ments of grammar which function in speech and writing. They are, 

however, far from agreement concerning what those elements may be; 

I the number of topics taught in courses of similar aims varies from 45 

to 149.” 18 With the results of Current English Usage in hand, the 



14 J. C. Tressler, “What Conventions Shall We Teach?” EJ, 21 (March 1932), 
200-204. 

"Ibid., p. 201. 

“Editorial, EJ, 21 (November 1932), 765-766. 

17 C. H. Ward, “Current English Usage,” EJ, 22 (January 1933), 79-82. 

“Dora V. Smith, “Recent Trends in the Teaching of English,” EJ, 21 (February 
1932), 141-142. 
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curriculum maker was, for the first time, ready to deal with some 
degree of success with functional grammar. 

R. C. Pooley found that the textbooks were “fearfully reactionary” 
in their attitude toward the language and its current use. He, in ac- 
cord with Leonard’s definition, considered grammar ‘'the accumulation 
of facts about a language; it has no legislative or executive powers.” 19 
In a minute study of sixteen of the most widely used texts of the c^.y, 
Pooley found that they failed to deal with four outstanding problems 
of usage. They (1) failed to recognize the “psychological factor” in 
number-agreement problems; (2) ignored the history of English (“The 
tolerance bred of historical perspective is strangely lacking.”); (3) 
erected artificial distinctions between forms of equal acceptability; (4) 
failed to recognize certain current tendencies in speech change. 20 

Instruction in formal grammar was generally under attack. Au- 
thorities upheld the relatively minor function of grammar in solving 
problems of accepted usage, but “practice, as usual, lagged behind 
theory. One contributor 21 to the Journal suggested dividing gr amm ar 
into five categories-functional grammar, doubtful functional, formal, 
useless, and pernicious. Her categories amply convey her attitude 
toward traditional language teaching. 

In view of the disparity between theory and actual practice, many 
considered the advantages of the NCTE’s becoming a type of legisla- 
tive body after the example of the French Academy. In 1934 an article 
appeared in the Journal by J. C. Tressler, a frequent contributor. He 
raised the question Should the National Council act as an American 
academy?” His answer seems worthy of consideration, since the ques- 
tion is inherent in the Leonard study. The recognition that “correct” 
usage is a factor in social station creates in those who have learned the 
language a reluctance to concede points of grammar to those who 
merely use it. Some critics denounced Current English as a surrender 
to ignorant Americans who speak English without ever having studied 
it or speak it only as a foreign language.” 22 Speaking for the Council, 
Tressler insisted that far from acting as a language academy in pub- 



:l8 R. C. Pooley, “Grammar and Usage in Composition Textbooks,” EJ, 22 
(January 1933), 18. 

20 Ibid ., p. 19. 



21 Verna L. Newsome, 
1934), 48-57. 



“Making English Grammar Function,” EJ, 23 (January 



**1* C. Tressler, ‘Should the National Council Act as an American Academy?” 
EJ, 23 (April 1934), 293. y 
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22 AN EXAMINATION OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 

lishing the Leonard report, the NCTE took no responsibility for the 
findings. The study just reported facts of current usage. The Council 
had no desires or pretenses about becoming an arbiter of the rightness 
or wrongness of usage. The experience of the French Academy illus- 
trated the futility of resisting change, and 

Most linguistic experts believe that the language is safe on the 
tongues of men. . . . Although popular changes tend to break 
down nice distinctions, these changes keep the language simple, 
vigorous, vivid, alive. 23 

The plight of the English teacher in 1935 was a peculiar one. The 
National Council, having labored for several years in its meetings 
and in its publications “in the interest of linguistic liberalism,” 24 had 
provided its members with a handbook to current English usage. But 
how was this definition of usage to affect the teaching of English? 
Albert Marckwardt used the pages of the English Journal to deplore 
the situation and to suggest that in spite of the revelations embodied in 
Current English Usage and the general work of the NCTE, the at- 
titude of the English teacher toward the problems of everyday English 
had been little affected. “We have,” he said, “provided the teachers 
of English with a slogan, a war cry, but have neglected to supply the 
arms and ammunition.” 25 The textbooks in use would continue to be 
reactionary until there was a change in the popular demand. 

In the same year that Marckwardt defined the problem, the Na- 
tional Council attempted to answer it. The Curriculum Commission, 
under the chairmanship of W. W. Hatfield, issued a report as An 
Experience Curriculum, in English. 26 The fourth English Monograph 
of the NCTE, it came in answer to numerous requests for curriculum 
patterns. Although the Curriculum incorporated all aspects of English 
teaching, the way in which grammar was considered was the most 
revolutionary and startling part of the book. Conservatives were 
shocked at the Commission s recommendation that all grammar sepa- 
rate from the manipulation of sentences be discontinued. The English 
Journal, in an editorial defending the study, recognized the Curriculum 



83 Ibid p. 297. 

^Albert H. Marckwardt, “The High-School Teacher and a Standard of 
Usage,” EJ, 24 (April 1935), 283. 

23 Ibid ., p. 284. 

^Hatfield, op. cit. 
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as a pioneer, although imperfect, attempt “to embody in a definite 
program a theory which has long been rendered lip service by most 
liberals .” 27 

In explanation of its stand on grammar, the Commission advocated 
five criteria in the determination of correct usage. Correct usage must 
find its authority, not in the seventeenth or eighteenth century gram- 
marians, but in the living language of the day. It must recognize the 
dialect and geographical variations in language; the insistence on the 
rightness or wrongness of a figure of speech is a convenient but inac- 
curate means of classification. It must judge the expression according 
to its appropriateness to the intended purpose. It must recognize social 
levels of speech, and finally, it must take into account the historical 
development of the language. With these criteria in mind, the Com- 
mission suggested the rule of thumb: 

Good English is that form of speech which is appropriate to 
the speaker, true to the language as it is, and comfortable to 
speaker and listener. It is the product of custom, neither 
cramped by rule nor freed from all restraint; it is never fixed, 
but changes with the organic life of the language. 28 

In accordance with this liberalism toward “correctness,” the Curricu- 
lum avoided the teaching of grammar as a prominent or distinct 
feature of the course of study. In fight of the failure of scientific 
investigations to show the effectiveness of grammar in eliminating 
usage errors, it was not organized in the suggested curriculum for that 
purpose. And, although a grammar outline was presented separately 
in the study, the reader was cautioned against the assumption that it 
was to be taught separately. “The outline might be omitted entirely 
without changing the curriculum in the least; it is here presented 
merely to demonstrate to the skeptical that the grammar is being 
taught— through use .” 29 

The only real concession made to the traditionalists in An Ex- 
perience Curriculum is a unit outline which was designed for the ex- 
ceptional high school senior who might presumably enjoy and profit 
from the presentation of systematic and logical grammar. It is not 
“functional” or “practical” grammar as opposed to that which was to 
be taught obliquely but grammar as “a body of classified knowledge 



Editorial, EJ, 25 (January 1936), 66. 
“Hatfield, op. cit., p. 242. 

*Ihid„ p. 229. 
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about language .” 30 With an examination of systematic and descriptive 
grammar, the suggested program embodied a historical survey of the 
development of the language. 

From such a concrete presentation of the liberal attitude toward 
language teaching, there was to stem much controversy. It appears 
from an examination of the English Journal that as long as the liberal 
attitude was expressed without regard to curriculum the traditionalists 
were not often moved to protest. With the publication of the Curricu- 
lum ■, the opponents of “functional” grammar grew extremely verbal . 31 
“The pendulum has swung too far, and now must swing back again,” 
predicted one contributor to the Journal. “The opponents of grammar 
have been outspoken against it, frankly and without apology. Let its 
advocates be equally outspoken in its favor .” 32 Another writer in the 
controversy said the value of functional grammar was not such to 
justify the adoption of the Experience Curriculum . 33 J. C. Tressler, 
in a statement typical of him in its sensibility, advocated the middle 
road. “Grammar is coming back with a bang. If she retains her interest 
in application and limits sharply her classifying, analyzing, and theoriz- 
ing, she has, I predict, many happy years ahead .” 34 

In support of the liberal attitude, Dora V. Smith writing as an 
experienced researcher on the question defied her opponents to fur- 
nish evidence on the positive side in their advocation of formal gram- 
mar. Miss Smith pointed out that the persistency of errors was evi- 
dence that the time being spent on the elimination of so-called errors 
was extravagant and futile. 

More time is being spent in high school English classes of 
America today upon grammar and usage than upon any other 
single phase of instruction. Daily checking of what was going 
on in classrooms from Seattle to Richmond, Virginia, and from 
Los Angeles to Cranston, Rhode Island, established that fact 
in 1932. It is further substantiated by similar data from daily 
visitation in fifty representative towns in New York State 
in 1936. 85 



*lbid., p. 289. 

“Editorial, EJ, 25 (January 1936), 66. 

“Reed Smith, “The Swing of the Pendulum,” EJ, 27 (October 1938), 637-643. 
“Harry N. Rivlin, “The Present Status of Research in Functional Grammar,” 
EJ, 27 (September 1938), 590-597. See also Harold B. Allen, “Teacher Training 
in the English Language,” EJ (College Edition), 27 (May 1938), 422-430. 

“J. C. Tressler, “Is Grammar Dead?” EJ, 27 (May 1938), 396-401. 

“Dora V. Smith, “English Grammar Again!” EJ, 27 (October 1938), 643-648. 
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1930-1945 25 

In this controversy the National Council can hardly be said to have 
been unbiased. Although both sides of the debate were aired in the 
English Journal, one suspects from the emphasis given the functional- 
grammar camp that a majority of Council leaders accepted the at- 
titude expressed by Walter Barnes in a paper read before a general 
session of the NCTE in 1936, “We should . . . focus our teaching upon 
language as a social phenomenon, language as group conduct, lan- 
guage as a means to ‘doing things,’ as a running accompaniment to 
other activities, upon the psychological rather than the linguistic, the 
sociological rather than the logical aspects of language.” 36 

Indeed in the midst of this controversy, the National Council 
sponsored the publication of Facts about Current English Usage. The 
authors— A. H. Marckwardt and F. G. Walcott— stated their purpose 
as an extension of the earlier Leonard monograph. As valuable as the 
earlier study had been, it had investigated only opinion about usage 
gleaned from observers of the language. It had not arrived at the facts 
of English usage, and half the expressions investigated by Leonard 
had been placed in a “disputable” category which gave no decisive 
answer to the status of the expression. In view of these shortcomings 
of Current English Usage and the appearance of the second edition of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary and the Supplement to the 
Oxford Dictionary , a supplementary investigation appeared justifiable. 

Contrary to Leonard’s assumption that dictionaries were neces- 
sarily slow in recording current usage, Marckwardt and Walcott found 
that opinion on usage lagged behind actual usage as recorded in the 
Oxford Dictionary. Of the 121 items which were labeled “disputable” 
by Leonard’s judges, 106 items were found in Standard English usage 
as well as those so designated. ‘We may conclude, then, that the 
teacher of English is not only safe in accepting the so called ‘estab- 
lished’ usages of the Leonard report, but there are seven chances out 
of eight that a ‘disputable’ item is wholly current in Standard English 
as well.” 37 In regard to the “disputable” usages this study observed 
that the expressions about which the objections of the purists centered 
were, in most cases, not neologisms but old forms and usages of the 
language which were struggling to survive. Of the whole group of 121 
disputable expressions, 27 arose in the nineteenth century, 2 in the 



“Walter Barnes, “American Youth and Their Language,” EJ, 26 (April 1937), 
283-290. 

* T Marckwardt and Walcott, op. cit., p. 50. 
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26 AN EXAMINATION OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 

eighteenth, 20 in the seventeenth, 22 in the sixteenth, and 24 some 
time before 1500, 38 

The appearance of American English Grammar by C. C. Fries in 
1940 marks the beginning of the final five-year period under discus- 
sion, the period from 1940 to 1945. Financed by the NCTE and sup- 
ported by the Modern Language Association and the Linguistic Society 
of America, the Grammar undertook not “to teach people how they 
ought to speak, but on the contrary ... it merely states how, as a 
matter of fact, certain people do speak at the time at which it was 
written.” 39 

Files of informal correspondence in possession of the United 
States Government were made available to Fries. Over two thousand 
letters were classified in three categories according to the social status 
of the writer. The language of the letters was then studied as speci- 
mens of each class. Language at the upper end of the scale, or that of 
Group I, was considered socially acceptable, “standard” English. The 
language of Group III was called Vulgar English. Between these two 
extremes was Group II— the majority of people in American communi- 
ties— the users of “common” English. In the investigation thus far, Fries 
merely approached the study of usage as had Leonard and Marckwardt 
before him. Although his method and materials were different, his 
study rendered similar conclusions. 

There are many details that are discussed in our handbooks of 
usage, which are not matters of distinction between the practices 
of Standard English and Vulgar English. Here it has been as- 
sumed that the obligation resting upon the schools is to teach 
the knowledge of and the ability to use the “standard” English 
of the United States. But for a workable program, the teaching 
must deal with real Standard English, that which is actually 
used in conducting the major affairs of our country, and not with 
grammatical usages that have no validity outside the English 
classroom . 40 

Fries insisted that if the schools were to deal effectively with the 
language of pupils, they must take for the foundation of their program 
certain points of agreement. These three points summarize the aim of 
the Grammar, and, indeed, the subsequent attitude adopted by those 
who think rationally about the language: (1) educators must agree , 



88 'Ibid l. 

*®H. C. Wyld, quoted in Fries, op. cit., p. 5. 
"Fries, op. cit., p. 287. 
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upon what kind of English the schools are obligated to teach; (2) 
they must agree to base their teaching upon an accurate, realistic 
description of the actual practices of informal Standard English; and 
(3) they must agree to move students toward observation of actual 
usage through presenting them with a “practical equipment” for this 
purpose. 41 

Social pressure will necessarily support a certain standard of 
speech practices. It is not the duty of the schools, according to Fries, 
to impose artificial restraints upon usage, nor to fix the language. Only 
the support of real social pressure will contribute to the success of a 
language program. “It must be the vigorous social pressure of a living 
speech, the forms of which can be constantly verified upon the lips 
of actual speakers.” 42 For the schools, this social pressure can be en- 
listed in support of the learning of informal Standard English. The 
body of Fries’ book dramatically demonstrated the fallacy of much 
teaching in imposing artificial barriers between Standard and Vulgar 
English. Many items which the schools labored to eliminate from the 
speech of students appear with frequency in the language of educated, 
intelligent speakers. To persist in such teaching is “a waste of time, of 
resources — a waste that is harmful in view of the many important 
things to be taught.” 43 

On the positive side, Fries suggested that schools must attempt to 
provide students with the tools for accurate observation of language 
as it is used. Since it is impossible to deal with every language situa- 
tion which may arise in the life of a speaker, the teacher should be 
concerned with preparing the student for “independent growth” 
through an awareness of the elements with which his language is 
built— inflections, function words, and word order. 

It is in these respects that the various sets of language habits 
differ, and only insofar as the pupil can thus refer any given 
usage to the pattern has he the equipment necessary to make 
intelligent observations and decisions for himself. 44 

Upon such new grammar. Fries based his hope for a successful lan- 
guage program in the schools. 



“Ibid., pp. 289-292. 
42 Ibid ., p. 290. 
“Ibid., p. 291. 
“Ibid., p. 292. 
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The years following the publication of Fries’ American English 
Grammar were war years. And in these years grammar took a sec- 
ondary place in the pages of the English Journal to the English 
teacher’s attempt to justify his position in a nation at war. Nationalism 
is evidenced by an address of a president of the NCTE, appearing in 
the Journal in February of 1942. Robert G. Pooley spoke of “One 
People, One Language.” “We can be proud,” he said, “that English 
is a free language untrammeled by an academy or other governing 
body.” 45 With the advantage of, one language uniting the people of 
the country, Pooley stressed the' size and flexibility of our vocabulary 
and the simplicity of our grammar. He proposed an attitude of mind 
which would look upon the decline of inflections and the general 
simplifications as improvements which, strengthen language rather than 
corruptions which weaken it. 

Other contributors, as in other years, deplored the disparity be- 
tween theory and practice in textbooks (“Just as long as we ignore 
linguistic and psychological advances will we continue to drill on ‘Are 
you he?’”) 46 and in the classroom (“Formal, written grammar drill is 
misappropriation of time.”). 4 '’ Despite this deplorable disparity, the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English had been for several years con- 
sistent in its attempts to eliminate harmful and futile teaching by a 
presentation of the facts of language usage. Through Council- 
supported publications, the NCTE advocated the liberal attitude 
toward English. 

Soon after the publication of Facts about Current English Usage , 
a section of the monthly publication of the English Journal entitled 
“Current English Forum” was devoted to answering questions of Na- 
tional Council members. P. G. Perrin, A. H. Marckwardt, and J. B. 
McMillan were the forum, and questions on punctuation, vocabulary, 
and grammar were answered by them in the light of current usage. 
Typical of the attitude expressed by the forum and consistent with the 
aims of the Council is the following answer to a reader’s question con- 
cerning the correct use of dont and doesnt. 



“Robert C. Pooley, “One People, One Language,” EJ, 31 (February 1942), 

110-120. 

“Russell Cooper, “English in Textbooks,” EJ, 31 (September 1942), 552- 

556. 

"Maureen Faulkner, “Theory— and Practice,” EJ, 32 (December 1943), 
557-560. 
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The forms don't and doesn't in the third person singular are 
rival forms, differing ,iij. connotation. Both are very old, both 
widespread among native English speakers, both immediately 
intelligible, both “pure” English (in sound, formation, meaning, 
history). There is, however, in certain groups a prejudice against 
don't i the speaker will find this a handicap to him (exactly as he 
wili find “bad” table manners a handicap) in these groups. 48 

The knowledge that such an “enlightened” attitude toward the lan- 
guage was possible in 1943 contrasts with the suspicion that the 
average English teacher in the average high school today would be 
incapable of such an answer. 

Indeed, in a recent visit to a high school on Chicago’s South Side, 
I was disconcerted to find that such a thing as formal grammar, which, 
as subject of much controversy, had been judged inappropriate for 
high school study as much as twenty years ago, is still very much a 
part of the curriculum. When questioned about the teaching of 
grammar, the teachers answered in complete ignorance of not so 
recent scholarship and discussion. The presentation of grammar, in 
this particular school, occupies 50 percent of all English instruction. 
It is still taught from texts which encourage the use of: “Whom is that 
for?” “One can have a good time in one’s own home,” “Everybody 
went to the circus all dressed up in his Sunday clothes,” and There 
was a good reason for his declining the invitation.” Rules of grammar 
occupy an integral part of the texts: “The verb to he and other linking 
verbs take the same case after them as before them,” “The subjunctive 
mood is preferred for a wish and for a condition that is contrary to 
fact,” “To express futurity, use shall in the first person and will in the 
second and third persons.” English teachers, it seems, could benefit 
from attention to their professional journal and an eighteenth century 
admonition from Pope: 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried. 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

Both have long been ignored. 



-“Current English Forum,” EJ, 42 (November 1943), 519-520. 
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1945-1954 

Doris C. Meyers 

In his presidential address to the 1953 convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in Los Angeles, Harlen M. Adams 
referred to that year as one of “transition and renascence.” Though 
he was speaking of more immediate concerns of the Council, his phrase 
is admirably suited to describe the entire decade 1945-1954 in relation 
to the teaching of English. The period is one of uneasy and often 
confused transition. Beginning almost eight months before V-J Day 
and ending a year after the Korean War and three years before the 
first Sputnik, it was a time in which the NCTE and English teachers in 
general were preoccupied with many urgent but not always strictly 
academic concerns. A glance at the titles of articles and the topical 
indexes in the English Journal for this period will reveal the prevailing 
interests and attitudes: training in democracy, intercultural and hu- 
man relationships, veteran education, audiovisual arts and mass com- 
munications, “listening,” coordinated or “core” communication courses, 
racial and religious tolerance, the socio-psychological significance of 
literature and its functional applications, broadened and remedial read- 
ing programs, “basic” English— all these and similar topics occupy at 
least as much space in the Journal from 1945 through 1954 as do 
articles on specific matters of usage and linguistics. 

Mr. Lightner closed his survey of the attitude of the NCTE toward 
grammar in the years 1930-1945 by referring to the number of articles 
which continued to appear in the Journal deploring the disparity be- 
tween advanced grammatical theory and actual practices in the teach- 
ing of English. This humanly inevitable “gap” remained fixed and con- 
tinued to be deplored throughout the postwar decade 1945-1954. 

In the March issue of the Journal a section gives an account of die 
1946 NCTE coYivention in Atlantic City, the first “unrestricted” con- 
vention in five years. 1 According to Samuel Withers, who wrote pp.rt 
of this account, the prevailing attitude was both “defensive and utili- 
tarian.” The conventions theme was “English for These Times,” and 
there was a heavily pragmatic stress on such topics as “Indoctrinating 
for the Democratic Way of Life” and “Developing Personality through 



^‘Convention Impressions,” English Journal, 36 (March 1947), 141-146. 
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Literature." Various comments on the speeches and discussions reveal 
a state of inevitable postwar disillusion with the actualities of a 
precarious peace, atomic fears, and a general uncertainty as to the di- 
rection that the teaching of English should take in the years ahead. 
One vigorously prophetic note was struck by Charles C. Fries in his 
convention speech on “Implications of Modern Linguistic Science.” 2 He 
spoke of the “new world” of structural linguistics and discussed its 
history from the beginning of the nineteenth century, the continuous 
and accelerated rate of development in research, various techniques of 
structural analysis for descriptive study of language, and possible ap- 
plications of this study “to all the features of language.” Regarding this 
last point he predicted: 

Structural linguistics with its vigorous technique is revealing 
much that is of significance for many of our practical problems. 

It is the kind of analysis that lies back of our new approach to 
the teaching of English as a foreign language and other foreign 
language teaching to English-speaking students. 3 



[ 







It is appropriate that the major NCTE project of these years was 
the massive English Curriculum Study which occupied the time and 
energies of many of its members from its inception in 1946 to the publi- 
cation in May 1952 of Volume I of The English Language Arts 
( Appleton-Century-Crof ts) . This study was undertaken because of a 
recognized need for a reexamination of both content and techniques 
in the teaching of English. When the project was first proposed at 
the Columbus convention in 1944, Porter G. Perrin predicted that if it 
! were “thoroughly successful, it [might] influence American society 

profoundly.” 4 

At this same convention a resolution was passed against the in- 
| creasing pressures from outside to deemphasize English in the school 

I curriculum. Members were concerned with what they felt to be a loss 

| of identity because of the increasing tendency to merge the study of 

| English into the realm of the social sciences-particularly in the second- 

ary schools. However, the convention also discussed and made specific 
I recommendations toward coordinating what was called the “communi- 

I cation arts.” In an article reporting on this development 5 three Council 

! 

I 9 C. C. Fries, “Implications of Modem Linguistic Science,” College English, 

i 8 (March 1947), 314-320. 

j Hbid., pp. 318-319. 

| 4 “The Columbus Meeting,” EJ, 34 (February 1945) T :-106.. - 
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publications on this subject are mentioned: “What Communication 
Means Today,” “Junior High School English in War-time and After,” 
and “Skill in Listening.” The possibility of coordinating English more 
fully with speech, music, and art was considered, and it was agreed 
that “communication is basic to everything man does.” 6 

“Is English Needed?” was the title of the April 1945 editorial by 
W. Wilbur Hatfield. In this and subsequent editorials, Mr. Hatfield 
recognized the “insecurity” of English in the high school curriculum of 
that time and declared that the prevailing notion “that every teacher is 
a teacher of English” is, at best, a “half-truth.” 7 The problem as it 
emerged from his editorials, other Journal articles, and letters from 
teachers involved in the situation seemed to be one of indecision as 
to what “content” was to be taught under the aegis of English since so 
many of the old grammatical verities had been questioned, and as to 
which teachers and what courses were best fitted to convey the neces- 
sary “communication skills” of reading, speech, writing, and listening. 
(Throughout most of this period “listening” was regarded as a dis- 
cipline separate from though related to the more traditional aspects of 
communication. The all-enveloping concept of the function of English 
teachers was stretched to include a monitoring of mass media.) Mr. 
Hatfield’s September 1945 editorial 8 discussed the loss of values that he 
believed resulted from the complete fusion of English into other 
courses. He announced that subsequent Journals would continue to 
print articles and letters both pro and con regarding this issue. This 
dialogue— heavily weighted on the “con” side— continued to dominate 
the curriculum controversy for the next two years. 

In January 1945 Robert Pooley published an advance article 
on his NCTE monograph No. 16, Teaching English Usage (which ap- 
peared in 1946). 9 In it he discussed three “factors” of communication: 
(1) the meaning to be communicated, (2) the intention or purpose of 
the comunication, and (3) the tone or effect desired in the communica- 
tion. 10 He regarded details of usage as strictly “functional” to the 



6 Lennox Grey, "Co-ordinating the Communication Arts,” EJ, 34 (June 1945), 

315-320. 



Hbid., p. 320. 

7 W. W. Hatfield, “Is English Needed?” EJ, 34 (April 19*'.,), p. 214. 

8 “The Editor Reflects,” EJ, 34 (September 1945), 389-390. 

•Discussed by H. L. Mencken, "Mencken on Pooley on Usage,” EJ, 37 
(October .1948), . 440. . . 

“Robert Pooley, “Communication and Usage,” EJ, 34 (January -1945),- 16-19. 
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34 AN EXAMINATION OF THE ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 

promotion of these factors and concluded that the emphasis in high 
school and college teaching must be shifted from “negative rules to 
positive insights.” 11 

In September 1946, about the time that the comprehensive 
Council study of the English curriculum was getting under way, the 
“Books” section of the Journal reviewed a more limited study called 
The Emerging Curriculum of English in the Secondary School. 12 The 
reviewer, Lucia B. Mirrielees, refers back to the pioneer NCTE cur- 
riculum reorganization of 1917 and to the many intervening bulletins 
on the subject. This study— consisting of twenty-five articles— stressed 
the difficulty of educating pupils “beyond their cultural level” in a 
society “not certain of its cultural values.” 13 Six ideas dominate this 
study and recur continually in the Journal articles of this period: (1) 
effective speech is more important than correct speech; (2) there 
should be “democratic” teacher-pupil planning of work around “cen- 
ters of interest”; (3) there should be a stress on logical thinking, grasp 
of connotations, and precision of language; (4) there must be much 
practice of usage in allied communication skills— “based upon oral 
training in functional grammar”; 14 (5) reading should be done at the 
appropriate level; and (6) English can be correlated with other sub- 
ject matter, but only “when the unique province of English is not 
sacrificed too seriously.” 15 

In the May 1946 issue, Margaret M. Bryant’s A Functional 
English Grammar was hailed by reviewer Harold B. Allen as “the most 
significant textbook since Albert H. Marckwardt’s unique Introduction 
to the English Language.” 1 ® His only critical reservations wer j that 
she included a chapter on phonics and did not “unreservedly ' accept 
the findings of the scientific grammarians. 

Dora V. Smith, the director of the NCTE Curriculum Study, made 
her first progress report at the 1946 convention. 17 The chief goal of 



n Ibid. 

“ Bulletin of the National Association of Sunday [sic] School Principals, XXX, 
136 (February 1946). 

“As quoted in “Books,” EJ, 35 (September 1946), 412. 

““Books,” EJ, 35 (September 1946), 412. 

*Ibid. 

““Books,” EJ, 35 (May 1946), 281-282. 

“Dora V. Smith, “The Progress of the NCTE Curriculum Study,” EJ, 36 
(February 1947), 66-73. 
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the study, she stated, was “to practice in the classroom what we pro- 
fess in theory.” 18 She discussed the organization, the problems, and 
the platform of the study. Some committees had been organized “ver- 
tically” on the basis of various “aspects of the language arts” (i.e., read- 
ing, literature, writing, speaking, and listening). 19 The chief problem 
faced by the “vertical” committees was the achievement of articulation 
in their separate areas throughout all grades from kindergarten to 
graduate school. In addition there was a “horizontal” committee rep- 
resenting every level of the school system and including six “resource 
persons” from different geographical areas who were concerned with 
“evaluating and implementing the program at their level of instruc- 
tion.” 20 Three problems of organization that Dr. Smith reported as 
remaining at this stage were (1) how to attain continuity within the 
program; (2) how to attain continuity of growth for the individual 
student; and (3) how to bring about “integration of the language arts” 
with all the situations in which pupils use language in home, school, 
and community. In addition to these three problems was the one that 
Dr. Smith called “the final problem”: the relation of the English cur- 
riculum to the adequate training of teachers. 

The working platform of the group covered thirty-six pages, ac- 
cording to Dr. Smith, and was concerned with a general statement 
of principles and their projected approach to the problems of gram- 
mar, usage, reading, etc. A primary assumption was that school pro- 
grams grow out of the social philosophy and needs of the times and 
should be tailored to fit the individual. “By giving large emphasis to 
spiritual values,” 21 the group hoped to offset the mechanistic tenden- 
cies of the day. They believed that one means to this end was train- 
ing in the power to use mass media intelligently. The mastery of lan- 
guage was considered “indispensable.” The committee dealing with 
usage stressed the importance of discovering the current forms of 
usage, introducing them gradually to students, and— in all cases— 
avoiding using them as ends rather than as means to expression. The 
commission was asked to distinguish carefully between the findings 
of grammatical science and the rules of usage, and to define all gram- 
matical terms specifically. (Throughout this period there are frequent 
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complaints in the Journal about confusions in grammatical terminol- 
ogy —what, in one article, was called “Grammarians Gobbledy- 
gook.”) 22 Not only were they to distinguish structural linguistics from 
the study of usage; they were also asked to examine carefully all evi- 
dence on the relationship between the two and to determine what 
should be the function of each at “successive levels of education.” 

The progress of the curriculum study was reported each year 
at the NOTE convention, and these reports appeared as articles in 
subsequent issues of the Journal. In March 1948 Dr. Smith discussed 
some “Basic Considerations” that must be taken into account by cur- 
riculum makers in a country “committed to the principles of democ- 
racy.” 23 One of these was the difficulty of determining a learning 
sequence which was based “on natural patterns of growth”; another 
was the problem of providing for individual differences while at 
the same time “recognizing the essential unity of the peoples of a 
democracy.” 24 She indicated that the committees approved of con- 
tinuing curriculum interrelations among the language arts and that 
they would stress the importance of accepting and following the find- 
ings of modem grammatical research. 

In February 1951 the Journal published “A Curriculum in the 
Language Arts for Life Today,” which was the annual progress re- 
port given at the previous convention in 1950. Dr. Smith stated that 
the commission was receiving more questions about grammar than 
about anything else. She indicated their position when she declared 
that an “inordinate amount of time on . . . so-called ‘correct usage’ . . . 
precludes the possibility of developing an idea-centered curriculum.” 25 
Teachers of English, she continued, should emphasize the observation 
of the English language as spoken and written and “should tend to 
eliminate those elements of Latin grammar which for years have been 
presented as if they were characteristic of English.” 26 

In May 1952, after six years of exhaustive research, the commis- 
sion published Volume I of their findings, entitling it The English 

“Ollie Depew and Edith Bork, “Grammarian’s Gobbledygook,” EJ , 39 
(September 1950), 393ff. 

““Basic Considerations in Curriculum-making in the Language Arts,” EJ, 

37 (March 1948), 115. 

84 Ibid ., p. 126. 

“Dora V. Smith, “A Curriculum in the Language Arts for Life Today,” EJ, 
40 (February 1951), 84. 

*Ibid., p. 85. 
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Language Arts (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952). In her report to the 
NCTE convention in Boston that year, Dora Smith explained that 
this title was chosen because the term “communications” had become 
“controversial on the college level,” and the representatives of the 
various stages of education did not all mean the same thing when 
they used the term “English.” 27 The reactions to the study were im- 
mediate, voluble, and varied. Both the English Journal and College 
English printed cross sections of the responses from classroom teach- 
ers. These ranged in degrees of enthusiasm from hailing it as “a Magna 
Carta at midcentury” 28 to rejecting it as “impractical and extremist.” 29 
Also in October 1953 Journal Buth Wallerstein published a somewhat 
critical though objective article on the study, in which she reminded 
members of that “it is still only a report, not a dogma. 30 W. W. Hat- 
fields’s February 1953 editorial stated that Chapter Twelve of the 
report, which dealt with linguistic grammar and the social bases of 
usage, was causing some “very warm” debate. 31 

The recommendations in the study were directed toward achiev- 
ing a thoroughgoing functionalism in every aspect of the teaching of 
English. “The careful individualization of instruction” was particularly 
stressed. 32 Alfred Ames, critical of this emphasis, quoted a relevant 
passage from page 40 of The English Language Arts: 

. . . begin the work of each new year or division of the school 
by determining just where each student is in each important 
area of language development. 

and went on to declare flatly that such a policy simply would not work, 
and “incalculable harm can be done by pretending that it will work 
and is working.” 33 However, B.achel Salisbury believed that the direct 
and unequivocal stand for a growth philosophy of teaching English 34 

’““The English Language Arts : A Link between Yesterday and Tomorrow,” 
EJ, 42 (February 1953), 77. 

“Rachel Salisbury, “Mastery or Growth?” CE, 14 (November 1952), 89. 

“Alfred Ames, “The Dangers of Extremism,” CE, 14 (November 1952), 92. 

®°“The Report of the Commission on the Curriculum: A Criticism,” EJ, 42 
(October 1953), 371. 

“W. W. Hatfield, “A Confused Issue,” EJ, 42 (February 1953), 91. 

“Lois Anne Dillen “Give Him Some Stars to Steer By,” EJ, 41 (September 
1952), 363. 

“Ames, loc. cit. 

“Salisbury, loc. cit. 
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did not mean "discarding mastery completely,” but rather subordinat- 
ing an emphasis on mastery to one on individual development. She 
cited the armed forces G.E.D. college entrance tests for returning 
veterans as a proof that potential “power” can be tested . 35 

There were equally divergent reactions to the commission’s recom- 
mendations that literature be related more closely to life and that read- 
ing requirements be flexibly adapted to the individual. Both Alfred 
Ames and Ruth Wallerstein pleaded for the continued arbitrary re- 
quirement of the study of certain great literary works in, as Ames 
phrased it, "the statistically univerifiable hope that some of it may 
fall on fertile ground .” 36 Miss Wallerstein believed that the report 
did not sufficiently “distinguish literature from propaganda,” and, in 
general, “leave [s] it seriously in doubt whether we are more than 
handmaids of the social sciences .” 37 She went on to question various 
other aspects of the report: the emphasis on group "projects,” which 
she believed would tend “to stifle all creative initiative ”; 38 the bracket- 
ing of "listening” as a separate discipline; the confusion of an “in- 
tegrated” curriculum with an “undifferentiated” one; and the recom- 
mendation that English teachers spend time critically analyzing mass 
media rather than merely counteracting their “shoddy pressures.” In 
fact, she asserted that “most of what is most significant and most char- 
acteristic in a democratic society will best be communicated indi- 
rectly .” 39 

It was inevitable that so ambitious and comprehensive a study- 
involving a historical survey of the language arts, a “refresher course 
in the pedagogy of English ,” 40 and a presentation of the most ad- 
vanced educational theories of psychology, aesthetics, linguistics, and 
semantics— should arouse considerable interest and controversy. Oscar 
Cargill called the report “required reading,” and “the first adequate 
survey of our profession .” 41 Dora V. Smith, who had directed the 
arduous job, placed the report in its historical context in her state- 
ment to the NGTE. She referred to pronouncements on the teaching 



“Ibid. 

“Arnes, loo. cit. 

37 Wallerstein, op. cit., p. 372. 

“Ibid., p. 375. 

“Ibid. 

“Joseph Gallant, “Some Impressions,” EJ, 41 (September 1952), 363. 
"Oscar Cargill, “Required Reading,” CE, 14 (November 1952), 88. 
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jj of English made as early as 1831, and gave special emphasis to de- 
li velopments within the Council itself. She quoted approvingly the 

statement in the first issue of the English Journal that “a social aim 
had been substituted for an academic one; a democratic purpose for 
an aristocratic point of view. . . .” 42 She reminded her audience of 
\ how the NCTE had continued working in this direction through the 

i intervening years. The twofold character of this curriculum study was 

f social as well as linguistic: she said that emphasis on social coopera- 

| tion was "inescapable in 1952.” 43 The report on linguistics, she con- 

1 tinued, was based on extensive research and written by an "eminent 

[ linguist,” while the section on the application of these principles in 
actual teaching was written by one holding to what Dr. Smith called 
the "middle ground.” The controversial chapter on linguistics had 
j been mimeographed in advance, sent to all members of the com- 

| mission, and thoroughly debated before its inclusion in the published 

j report. However, as Mr. Hatfield’s editorial indicated, these precau- 

| tions did not protect it against inevitable disagreements and dissent 

among its readers. 

Charles C. Fries’ seminal book on linguistics, The Structure of 
\ English (Harcourt, Brace, 1952), appeared almost simultaneously with 

Volume I of The English Language Arts. There is a certain ironic juxta- 
position in the emphasis on a completely functional and experience- 
| centered curriculum advocated in the commission’s report and Luella 

| Cook’s conviction that Fries’ book has laid the "foundation for a new 

! scientific grammar” 44 which, she believed, would reverse the twenty- 

year trend toward such curricula and direct the teaching of English 
| toward a new content: 

1 . . . soon we shall no longer need to try to teach grammar 

functionally. The new grammar is functional; it’s based on the 
concept of function, and to teach it at all is to he functional. 40 

Fries’ book was also hailed by Karl Dykema in the November 
I 1952 issue of College English. 46 Dykema pointed out that its great 

“Quoted in Dora V. Smith, “ The English Language Arts: A Link between 
I Yesterday and Tomorrow,” EJ, 42 (February 1953), 75. 

§ 43 Ibid . 

I 44 Luella B. Cook, “The End of the Trail,” EJ, 41 (December 1952), 540. 

| a lbid., p. 543. 

l l “Karl Dykema, “Progress in Grammar,” CE, 14 (November 1952), 93-100. 
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value lay not in its originality, but rather in the fact that for the 
first time a scientific linguist had presented to the 

‘educated lay reader, [including] teachers in our schools and 
colleges,’ a description of the structure of English that the lay 
reader can read and which will give him a considerably more 
complete understanding of how English works than any com- 
parable book. 47 

Miss Cook did not believe that the work could be used as a class- 
room tex? until it had been thoroughly assimilated by teachers, but 
Burnet MacCurdy in a letter and an article in College English (April 
and October 1954) enthusiastically described his success in teaching 
“Fries’ criteria” to a selected group of college freshmen. He reported 
that his students “found no special difficulty” in understanding and 
applying the insights of structural grammar as Fries had presented 
them in his book. 48 

In an earlier Journal article Luella Cook had complained of “too 
much wait and see” 49 in the purely functional approach to the teach- 
ing of grammar. She rebelled against being asked to make a choice 
between “chaos and order”; her solution then was a judicious merging 
of the functional and the logical approaches “in relation to each 
other.” 60 In 1952, after reading Fries, she writes that 

What excites me most about the book is the feeling that it marks 
the end of a long trek through the woods and the discovery that 
the trail led somewhere. 61 

“The Current English Forum,” a monthly feature of the English 
Journal > provides the best example of the Council’s prevailing objective 
viewpoint in matters of usage and linguistics. Such editors as Harold 
B. Allen, Adeline Bartlett, Margaret Bryant, Archibald Hill, James 
McMillan, Kemp Malone, and Russell Thomas answered specific 
questions about grammar and language, reviewed books such as Menc- 
ken’s supplements to The American Language, or defended their lin- 



«Ibid., p. 99. 

"Burnet MacCurdy, "Structural Grammar in English 101,” CE, 15 (April 
1954), 412-413, and "Structural Syntax on the Blackboard,” CE, 16 (October 
1954), 38-43. 

"Luella B. Cook, "A Dual Approach to Grammar Study,” EJ, 34 (March 
1945), 123. 

“Ibid., p. 126. 

“Luella B. Cook, "The End of the Trail,” 41 (December 1952), 543. 
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guistic position in articles like “The Descriptive Grammarian’s Point 
of View” (September 1945) or “Anything Goes” (May 1951)— the lat- 
ter answering Mario Pei’s charge in his Story of Language (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1949) that their doctrine of usage gives carte blanche to 
substandard forms. Their position was consistently relativistic and in- 
ductive. They said that there were no “tablets of stone”— “no one right 
way” in matters of usage. In answer to reader protests against too 
many “yes-no” replies they declared characteristically: 

If the facts of usage are hard to handle in the classroom, then 
the classroom must be accommodated to the facts; the language 
cannot be modified to suit the classroom. 52 



There were repeated pleas in the “Current English Forum” as 
well as in various Journal articles that the students themselves be 
trained to become intelligent observers of language usage, though 
cautioned to avoid “random and unrestricted observation.” 53 One 
tendency of this period was to stress the psychological bases and 
effects of language. The editors of the “Forum” seemed to be resort- 
ing to popular psychology in their answer to the ubiquitous “It is I-me” 
controversy (April 1948). They commented that you may “incur the 
dislike” of language purists if you say “It is me,” but “on the other 
hand, saying ‘It’s V will prejudice many other people against you . . .” 54 
There were also frequent references to their grammatical opponents 
in such terms as the “new rich” (March 1949), or “the old guard” (a 
borrowing from Mencken). A typical example of their tendency to 
assume all their opponents were “eighteenth Latinate diehards” is 
found in the April 1950 “Forum”: 

The practice of the English language has once again triumphed 
over Latin grammar. I can see no value in casting stones at 
the host of excellent English writers and speakers . . . who 
. . . have found the peculiar ways of English not only just 
as good as those of Latin but better. 55 



In his editorial “What Standards of Usage?” in the February 1949 
issue, W. Wilbur Hf tfield was less sweeping in his discussion of mod- 
ern usage “dissidents.” He divided them into at least two categories: 



““Current English Forum,” EJ, 34 (lanuary 1945), 46. 

“"Current English Forum,” EJ, 35 (lanuary 1946), 49. 

““Current English Forum,” EJ, 37 (April 1948), 203. 

“"Current English Forum,” EJ, 39 (April 1950), 278. 
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the aforementioned "intellectual descendents of the eighteenth cen- 
tury classicists,” who, he said, have "given little study to the history 
of English and do not know that all living languages change”; and 
another group, “better informed and more reasonable,” 56 among whom 
he included Philip Clark Gucker, who had published a provocative 
article in the January 1949 issue called "A Dissenting Opinion on Lan- 
guage Trends.” Mr. Gucker dissented in particular from the opinion 
expressed by Karl Dykema in the September 1947 English Journal 
regarding the “dangerous waste of prescriptive grammatical teach- 
ing.” 57 Dykema had stated flatly that “the function of linguistic train- 
ing for the prospective high school teacher is primarily negative: to 
teach him to let well enough alone. For most children the mastery of 
standard language is not important,” 58 Mr. Gucker raised several per- 
tinent but not dogmatic objections to this view. He pointed out that 
there had been great improvements in every branch of teaching ex- 
cept in training our students in the “clear, accurate expression” of 
their ideas. “The classroom has become a part of the community and 
of the world. But in the midst of all these exciting developments we 
continue to turn out graduates who . . . have not learned to speak or 
write acceptable English.” 59 

This pragmatic objection to the results of extreme language per- 
missiveness is not an isolated instance. It is typical of scattered but in- 
creasing protests: in May 1945 J. C. Tressler wrote that high school 
graduates were “deficient in fundamentals,” and that drill is neces- 
sary not only in sports but in writing. In the September issue of that 
same year, 60 Lehman A. Hoefler reviewed the current charges that high 
school graduates were deficient in English and admitted that such 
charges were largely true. He then went on to make certain specific 
recommendations— once again drill, especially in grades 7-12. Nearly 
a decade later, in the September Journal of 1954, appeared a vigorous 
letter, “Are English Teachers Afraid?” by S. Vanderwerf of North- 



“W. Wilbur Hatfield, “What Standards of Usage?” EJ, 38 (February 1949), 
95. 

C7 Karl Dykema, “A Dual Apnroach to Grammar Study,” EJ, 34 (March 1945), 

123. 

“ “Ibid. 

“Philip Clark Gucker, “A Dissenting Opinion on Language Trends,” EJ, 
38 (January 1949), 24. 

“Lehman A. Hoefler, “Redirection or Return to Direction in the Teach- 
ing of English,” EJ, 34 (September 1945), 372-375. 
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western University, in which he repeated the same recurring charge 
“that high school graduates simply cannot use their own language 
effectively in speech and writing.” 61 Mr. Vanderwerfs solution was 
not a return to “eighteenth century Latin grammar” but rather to 
“regular and frequent reading, writing, and speaking.” 62 In the same 
issue Richard M. Bossone’s article “Let’s Talk Sense about English” 
insisted that the actual teaching of language must be placed “in the 
center of the English Program,” 63 and that all other activities in Eng- 
lish courses should be “directly connected with the study of lan- 
guage.” 64 As Miss Russell’s NOTE study for the years 1955-1963 shows, 
these pragmatic protests continue down to the present and have re- 
sulted in the growing demand for a return to the direct teaching of 
grammar— albeit a new sort of grammar. 

When Gucker raised his dissenting voice in 1949, he could declare 
that very few “stand in the face of this liberating gale and calmly 
question where it is taking us.” 65 Mr. Gucker ’s appeal was not for 
a rejection of new knowledge but for more scientific research— bal- 
anced by “a thoughtful weighing of logical considerations, and [an] 
appreciation of aesthetic considerations, also.” 66 These last qualities he 
claimed to find in A. G. Kennedy’s English Usage (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1942). Mr. Gucker reviewed and evaluated from his own view- 
point all five of the “National Council studies that have become the 
pentateuch of the linguistic bible”: S. A. Leonard’s Current English 
Usage (NCTE, 1932); A. H. Marckwardt and F. G. Walcott’s Facts 
about Current English Usage (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1938); Charles 
C. Fries’ American English Grammar (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1940); 
A. G. Kennedy’s English Usage; and R. C. Pooley’s Teaching English 
Usage (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1946). He illustrated the prevalence 
of disagreement even in these five modern studies by charting the 
discrepancies in their pronouncements on eight selected grammatical 
constructions. 67 His point was not to object that such differences 



ra S. Vanderwerf, “Are English Teachers Afraid?” EJ, 43 (September 1954), 

321. 

02 Ibid. 

“Richard Bossone, “Let’s Talk Sense about English,” EJ, 43 (October 1954), 
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“Gucker, op. cit., p. 24. 
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existed but to stress his thesis that English teachers should and 
must exercise individual judgment; that when they are forced to 
“suspend judgment the result is confusion.” 68 Gucker complained of 
the lack of adequate scientific controls in the five studies, and cited the 
fact that in the Marckwardt and Walcott book some judgments were 
based on dictionary rulings which, he says, have “no more the effect 
of absolute force than have the ‘traditional pronouncements’ against 
which the linguists hurl themselves.” 69 He also questioned the ac- 
curacy of Pooley’s “selected quotation method” unless balanced by 
more careful controls than had previously been used. Fries, he be- 
lieved, established better control “by limiting his material and making 
a count of the constructions used”; 70 and he noted that Fries came 
to “more conservative” conclusions than Marckwardt, Walcott, or 
Pooley. He called the Fries study “learned and important,” but pointed 
out certain limitations even in this basic work. 

W. W. Hatfield’s editorial response to this article was to make 
an appeal for more extensive Council research: “the issue is important 
enough to warrant the expenditure of some time and money upon its 
determination.” 71 

Robert C. Pooley, writing on the “Contributions of Research to 
the Teaching of English,” distinguished among three different types 
of research and gave a brief historical sketch of the developments of 
each type: (1) research toward the qualitative measurement of writ- 
ing ability’’; (2) research toward quantitative and qualitative standards 
of English usage; and (3) research to determine the current status of 
English instruction. Regarding the first type, Pooley’s conclusion was 
that no available tests adequately measure* ability in composition: 
“the judgment of the experienced teacher is at present a more valid 
measure of composition skill than are any of the present English 
tests.” 72 The qualitative study of usage, however, had greatly affected 
English teaching, but not to the degree that it should have. The third 
type of research (e.g., Dora Smith’s Instruction in English ) had dis- 



*Ibid., p. 27. 
m Ibid. 
n Ibid. 

”W. W. Hatfield, “What Standards of Usage?” EJ, 38 (February 1948), 96. 
^Robert C. Pooley, “Contributions of Research to the Teaching of English,” 
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closed a huge gap between aims and practice in English instruction. 
Pooley concluded that the NCTE 

should bend every effort toward the continuation and extension 
of research. . . « [it should use] every means available to make 
the results of research . . . known to teachers as early as pos- 
sible . . . 7S 

Four years and even six years later, Mr. Pooley was still reiterating 
and amplifying these same points. In his 1951 address before the 
NCTE convention he argued for “Publicizing Our Aims.” He pointed 
out that whenever the public attacks education the teaching of Eng- 
lish is always a prime target, perhaps because “our failures tend to 
be more conspicuous than our successes.” 74 He cautioned against 
allowing the enlargement in English content and procedure to “re- 
sult in scattered aims.” There must not only be agreement among our- 
selves, he said, but “we must make clear to our associates in education 
and to the general public what we consider fundamental and the rea- 
sons behind our use of materials and methods.” 76 

In 1953, in an address before the NCTE convention, Mr. Pooley 
reported on “Grammar in the Schools of Today.” He said that “the 
teaching of grammar as a part of English instruction in elementary 
and high schools has not changed greatly in the last ten years and 
shows no sign at the moment of rapid change in the years ahead.” 76 
He compared our clinging to an outmoded grammar to our dogged 
retention of the English system of weights and measures “despite the 
more scientific foundations of the metric system.” More hopefully, he 
saw 

an earnest effort at all levels to discover the most productive 
uses of grammar in the teaching of English language ... a 
shift in point of view toward grammar from what may be called 
the “subject” position to what may be called the “tool” position. 77 

After amplifying this statement, he went on to make specific 
recommendations for the teaching of grammar at the various levels 



n Ibid., p. 175. 

74 Robert'C. Pooley, “Publicizing Our Aims,” EJ, 41 (March 1952), 122. 
n Ibid., p. 123. 

’•Robert C. Pooley, “Grammar in the Schools of Today,” EJ, 43 (March 
1952), 122. 

7 'Ibid. 
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of the school system. He concluded that this instruction must be 
directed toward developing the students’ ability to derive principles 
inductively and to apply these principles to the correction and im- 
provement of their own writing. 

In November 1954, Martin S. Shockley reflected in the English 
Journal on the more than forty years that the NCTE had been in ex- 
istence and pointed to various Council accomplishments. Among re- 
cent ones that he cited were the recently completed Dictionary of 
American English 78 and the yet incomplete Linguistic Atlas— both of 
them ‘monuments and guideposts in modern linguistic scholarship.” 79 
At the same time he admitted that “the numerous unsolved problems 
of English teaching” which were the original reasons for the organi- 
zation of the NCTE were “remarkably similar to those we face to- 
day.” 80 

Some of these problems were stated explicitly by Robert Pooley 
in 1952 in his plea for a better transmission of the facts of the English 
curriculum to the public: 

For three or more decades the National Council of Teachers 
of English has encouraged, sponsored, and financed important 
researches in grammar. We know by objective investigation what 
grammar will do and what it will not do. . . . But these facts, 
all available in print, many of diem for a decade or more, are 
not known generally by teachers of English; diey are unknown 
or ignored by many who train teachers, and they are deliberately 
avoided by those who publish textbooks. ... No story is more 
exciting than the successful batde of the National Council of 
Teachers of English to liberalize the teaching of English usage. 

... we have secured, at length, a partial acceptance of the 
truths about language which every linguist takes for granted. 

But the batde is not yet won. 81 



j 78 The Dictionary of American English was first mentioned in the June 1951 

j issue of English Journal when Margaret Bryant asked for the help and advice 

of Council members in compiling it. 

’“Martin S. Shockley, “After Forty,” EJ, 43 (November 1954), 449. 

80 Ibid ., p. 446. 

| “Robert C. Pooley, “Publicizing Our Aims,” ibid., p. 125. 
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The attitude of the NCTE toward language was, by 1955, quite 
clearly defined* The Committee on Current English Usage answered 
questions raised in the “Current English’* section of the English 
JoufnaL The answers are concrete examples of decisions based pri- 
marily on language usage. Sometimes the opinion of authorities such 
as the OED is added. If the word under debate has been used fre- 
quently by cultivated speakers and writers, then it is acceptable: 
this is the final, irrefutable argument in all grammatical disputes. 



The use of contact in the sense of “get in touch with” or “meet” 
is frowned upon by many people, but despite the objections it 
is being greatly used. One hears on the radio and television and 
sees in such widely distributed magazines as Life and Time 
statements of this kind: “Contact your Frigidaire dealer to- 
day. . . .” From the business world this usage has made its 
way into all walks of life and since it serves a definite purpose 
those who oppose it are fighting a losing battle. 1 



A historical approach is used whenever the writer wishes to defend 
the use of a word which has been in the language for a length of 
time, and all possible effort is made to relate individual usage prob- 
lems to general linguistic patterns. The Committee on Current Eng- 
lish Usage does not hesitate to prescribe any usage it feels has not 
yet become acceptable: 

At the present moment, however, the use of awful as an adverb 
in the sense [very bad] is nonstandard. ... In a reading of 
more than thirty thousand pages in recent newspapers, maga- 
zines, books of criticism, novels and plays, only nine instances 
of awful occurred, three of which were the literary meaning 
[full of awe] employed in literary works. The other six occur- 
rences were in dialogue of ordinary, everyday conversations. 2 



The committee clearly states its standard of acceptability: evidence 
of use in “newspapers, magazines, including Life and Time, books of 



l “Current English,” EJ, 44 (January 1955), 42. In 1961 the Committee on Cur- 
rent English Usage gave way to a broader Commission on the English Language, 
whose first chairman was W. Nelson Francis. 

*“Current English ” EJ, 44 (February 1955), 102. 
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